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length. A number of examples of these are given by Dr Berendt 
in his Apuntes sobre la lengua Zoque (MS.) ; for example : 

nitzocoynanamaoxeque = patient. 

Morphologically it is allied to the incorporative class of tongues 
in spite of its simple exterior. 

While the lexical similarities are enough to establish the iden- 
tity of source of these dialects, there are, as de la Grasserie ob- 
serves (p. 384), also numerous differences. These are chiefly 
due to loan-words from neighboring tongues. Thus in the MS. 
above quoted, Dr Berendt gives a list of those borrowed by the 
Zoques of Chiapas from their associates, the Mayas. In Oaxaca 
there were, no doubt, similar adoptions from the Zapotec. The 
body of the radicals is identical and, so far as known, without 
relationship in any other stock. 

In this connection an interesting point is noted by Dr Berendt. 
In the numeral system, which is vigesimal, the Zoque, like the 
Nahuatl, Zapotec, and Chapanec, has an independent word for 
15 (yetay), after which the count continues 15 + 1, etc, while the 
Mixe, like all the Mayan dialects, counts 10 + 5, 10 + 6, and so 
on. This would indicate that the Mixes were once in the sphere 
of influence of the Mayas. Another feature peculiar to the Mixe 
is that it contains a number of words employed only by the 
women, especially in terms of relationship. A further study of 
these idioms as they are spoken today would be of great utility. 

D. G. Brinton. 



Schenk's Theory | — | Determination of Sex | by \ Dr Leopold Schenk \ Pro- 
fessor at tlie Imperial and Royal University, and Director of the | Embryo- 
logical Institute in Vienna || Authorized IVanslation || The Werner Com- 
pany | Chicago Akron, Ohio New York | 1898. 16mo, pages i-vi, 

7-222. 

This book is a terrible example. It comprises a title page, 
preface, chapter I, chapter III, and chapter IV ; it has no chap- 
ter II, no index, not even a list of contents ! Yet it must be 
credited with a certain harmony, for the chaos of the book- 
making is well matched in the thinking and writing. The first 
hundred pages may be considered a discussion of the literature 
of the subject, a clearing of the way for the author's " theory," 
which is set forth in the last hundred with much iteration and 
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many italics, though with only moderate clearness. The "the- 
ory " is applied especially to the genus Homo, and is apparently 
designed as a guide for conduct on the part of thoughtful par- 
ents. Stated summarily, " Schenk's theory " appears to be that 
male progeny may be insured by curing glycosuria in the mother, 
though the converse is not admitted, since it is proclaimed in a 
typical italicized sentence that " The wish to have female progeny 
is a desire for the gratification of which it is not at present pos- 
sible to give any directions " (page 206). The commendable 
features of the book are large, clear type, heavy paper, and 
tasteful binding. 

W J McGee. 



NOTES AND NEWS 

Gilberti's Tarasco. — The Taraskan language, still spoken by 
about 40,000 Indians, chiefly of the state of Michoacan and around 
the lake of Pazcuaro, Mexico, has been studied and published 
for the last three hundred years, but has not yet attracted that 
degree of attention among scientists which it so greatly deserves 
through its well-developed power of incorporation. In 1896 
Dr Nicolas Le6n, of Guadalupe Hidalgo, in cooperation with 
Dr Raoul de la Grasserie, of Paris, published " Langue tarasque " 
(grammar, dictionary, and texts), a book eminently fitted to pre- 
sent to scholars in a practical way the elements of the Taraskan 
language. More recently Dr Leon has reedited the Taraskan 
grammar of Padre Maturino Gilberti as a fac-simile edition, and 
since this is probably the oldest literary monument of this lan- 
guage it deserves particular notice. The original edition of this 
notable work was published in Mexico in 1558, and is now re- 
printed for the first time. The arrangement of the morphologic 
matter is purely empirical and very different from what a modern 
linguist would require, but there are portions of the work, as, 
for instance, the chapter on numerals, that are compiled with 
considerable clearness. 

The conjugation of the verb be fills sixteen pages or more, but 
its cumbersome modal and temporal forms render it probable 
that this verb means not only existence, but particular kinds of 
existence, as it does in most Indian languages. 

The idea of reproducing such books as this in fac-simile has 
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